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that time and energy which they were now with
evident pleasure employing in their cause.

A point about the English home which forcibly
struck me was its noiselessness. Every one seemed
to walk on tip-toe, talk in undertones and do things
silently. This was so strangely in contrast to the
open-door life of the East where one is continuously
subjected to all kinds of noise all through the day
and part of the night. Even in well-regulated
Eastern households the servants are habituated to
handle things roughly and noisily and the people
themselves to walk with a heavy tread and talk in
an animated tone. What I could not quite under-
stand about the English people was their constant
grumbling about their weather. What would pass
oil for a mere drizzle in the East they called rain
and what they termed " a regular storm " would be
considered little more than a smart shower with us.
I wonder what they would do if they were given a
week or two of our heavy rains in the middle of the
monsoon! I daresay in the country the roads are
wet and muddy in winter; but if one has the right
boots on, one never need notice their condition. I
would often tell these weather-grumblers that it is
one of my pet theories that England owes all her
greatness to the rigours and uncertainties of her
climate. The uncertainties make for that peculiar
alertness of mind and body which so distinguishes
an Englishman, from all other men, and the rigours
develop in him that remarkable tenacity of purpose
to which he owes his world-wide Empire. Besides,
the wet and cold of the outside world make one long